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WRITING FOR GIRLS. 


Much has been said of late years on the 
subject of “ juvenile literature,” and a num- 
ber of wise persons have written long arti- 
setting forth the harm that is done to 
the young mind by story books. “Give a 
child standard literature as soon as he reads 
at all,” say they, “and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” or words to that effect. 

I suppose these same wise persons would 
give meat to babes, or sing them to sleep 
with an oratorio rather than a nursery lul- 
laby, or discuss the tariff with them instead 
of how to dress the new doll. For wherein 
lies the difference ? If the child’s stomach 
cannot digest the food of the adult, how can 
the child’s brain assimilate adult literature ? 


cles, 


If the child is not expected to comprehend 
affairs of state, why should he be asked to 
divert his mind with books which in the na- 
ture of things are at present sealed to him, 
but which he will read in the future with de- 
light and appreciation ? 

I am confident that this will provoke dis- 
agreement. There are countless persons 
who will protest that the comparison is 
worthless, that the mind should early be 
trained in the way it should go, that “as the 
twig is bent,” etc., etc., but my point is that 
the twig may be gently, imperceptibly, but 
none the less firmly bent by providing good 
books for children, books written especially 
for them, which will interest them, charm 
thein, help them to settle their youthful 
problems—for youth has its problems no 
less than maturity —and which at the same 
time will lead them on by pleasant paths to 
later appreciation and enjoyment of the 
standard writers. 

And the books we loved when we were 
young are endeared to us in later years by 
a thousand tender memories. Which of us 
who has reached middle life would give up 
the memory of the nursery bookshelves ? 
Do we enjoy Shakspere, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Trollope, Browning, Maeterlinck, Tol- 
stoy the less because on those shelves stood 
shoulder to shoulder the dear and well-worn, 
much-abused copies of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “ Through the Looking Glass,” “ Lit- 
tle Women,” the Katy Books, the Prudy 
Books, or a precious Oliver Optic, borrowed 
from a boy friend (if we were a girl! Boys 
seldom condescend to read girls’ books, but 
girls are always ready to read those of 
boys ), or Grimm’s Fairy Tales, or —a hun- 
dred others ? I began myself to read at the 
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age of tive. I distinctly remember the first 
book I mastered with my own eyes. It was 
“ Susie’s Six Birthdays,” bound in a dingy 
gray cloth and printed in nice large letters ; 
and at the same period came the Sock 
Stories, with the fascinating history of Isa- 
bella Belmont Montague, who was a doll, 
and then up and up through the good Misses 
Warner’s “Wide, Wide World” and 
“Queechy,” with their estimable but 
lachrymose little heroines, who would rather 
buy Bibles than make any other purchase, 
and who were so properly educated that 
when Fleda married at the close of the story 
she always addressed her husband as “ Mr.” 
Carleton! That puzzled me considerably. 
It was then that I began to discriminate, and 
this same power of discrimination made me 
cast aside a certain series of books that have 
since reached Grandmotherhood. 

For that is the point I am aiming to make. 
A healthy-minded girl, her mind encouraged 
in health by properly chosen mental food, 
can discriminate, and to help her to this 
power, give her well-written, interesting, 
natural books, that were written for her to 
read —stories of boys and girls as they 
really are, living the lives they really lead ; 
human boys and girls, with all their human 
faults and failings, as well as virtues, not 
puppets with every wire visible. 

There are no keener critics, no more ob- 
servant or appreciative readers for whom to 
write than boys and girls. They are quick 
to detect insincerity, they are generous in 
praise. To me there is nothing more inspir- 
ing than the enthusiasm of a young reader 
for the books of her favorite author. I have 
had hundreds of letters from girls in all parts 
of the United States, expressing their de- 
light and their gratitude, begging me to write 
a sequel to the story they have enjoyed so 
much, or asking me if as a very great favor 
1 will tell them whether my characters are 
really alive, and whether they did thus and 
so as described in one or another of my 
books. It used to be more the custom 
among girls to write to authors than it is 
now. When “Oakleigh” and my other 
earlier books came out, every mail brought 
me these really charming notes. The city 
girl of to-day is perhaps too busy for this. 


She has as many engagements as her mother, 
and no time to write letters, but I have found 
her just as faithful and appreciative a reader 
as is her contemporary in the far West, who 
still expresses her pleasure in a_neatly- 
written, well-expressed letter. It always 
brings a pleasant and grateful glow to my 
heart when I receive a note of this kind. To 
reach the heart of youth is a privilege I 
should be sorry to lose. 

The secret of successful writing for the 
young is, in my opinion, to look at life from 
their point of view as much as possible. 
Never mount a pulpit and preach down to 
them, but take a seat yourself among the 
congregation. Your experience as one who 
is older is necessary, but in order to make 
this experience of use to children you must 
possess the power of seeing with young eyes 
still. It is on the same principle that one 
talks with children if one is a true child- 
lover. Speak to a child condescendingly, 
matter with how much affection : 
“Well, my litthke Tommy, I hope you are a 
good little boy ! Now shake hands with me 


nicely —- your right hand, Tommy!” and 
You 


say, no 


Tommy will see through you at once. 
are no lover of children, and therefore not 
to be loved or even tolerated yourself for 


an instant. 
play 


But sit down with Tommy and 
soldiers with him, listening meekly 
while he instructs you in the art, he being 
a boy and you only a little girl —or play the 
more peaceful game of marbles with him, 
lest, as according to some, the little tin sol- 
dier may make a future Imperialist of 
Tommy — but play marbles precisely as if 
you were Tommy’s age, in other words, meet 
him as boy to boy on the same level, and 
Tommy is at once your firm friend. 

So it is if Tommy happens to be Mabel, 
and instead of marbles there are paper dolls, 
or, with older boys and girls, baseball, 
hockey, skating, coasting, football. And just 
so in writing. Meet the young girl on her 
own level. Bring before her in your story 
the problems that she may be called upon to 
settle. Show her how other girls of her age 
would settle them. Have your moral there, 
but don’t thrust it at her! She will uncon- 
sciously find it herself. It will take imper- 
ceptible hold of her, and when she leaves 
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her story book and goes forth again into her 
school world or her family world and a prob- 
lem presents itself, she will be more pre- 
pared to meet it, better able to cope 
with it. 

The writer for the juvenile reader is sub- 
ject to grave responsibility in this respect, 
and it is a responsibility which should not 
be lightly undertaken. The printed word 
carries great weight, and what is more, it 
never dies. One must be careful that its 
long life shall be lived for good and not for 
evil. 

There is another point that should be re- 
membered, and that is the necessity for good 
English. This is of paramount importance. 
Because one is writing for an inexperienced 
reader one’s responsibility in this direction 
is all the greater. It is the opinion of many 
would-be authors that any one can write for 
children — at least, I should iudge this to be 
the case from a casual glance at the vast 
multitude of children’s books that are thrust 
upon a long-suffering world every holiday 


season. It has become the custom to rush 
into print, and a habit to try one’s ’prentice 
hand in the production of “juvenile” litera- 
ture. I think the publishers are partly to 
blame for this. Why do they print and send 
forth adorned with glowing encomiums so 
much that is worthless? Reams of trash 
may be written and do no harm if the pub- 
lishers will decline to print it. But for some 
reason they do not decline to do this, and 
the result is that the critic, dipping into one 
after another of the new books for children, 
becomes disgusted, and decides at once that 
his children shall read only the classics. 

It is all a question of responsibility ; first 
that of the writer, then of the publisher, and 
then of the discriminating purchaser. But I 
think that a wholesome, sincere, well-written 
book for girls does a vast amount of good, 
and it is the duty of those of us whose work 
in life it is to write for this part of the read- 
ing public to produce such books and no 
others. Ellen Douglas Deland. 


Rostron, Mass. 





WRITING BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Gabrielle Jackson’s interesting article in 
the December WriTeER on writing books for 
girls caused me to think, as never before, of 
the subtle differences between juvenile fiction 
directed toward the one sex or the other. 
My observations are not those alone of an 
author of boys’ books. I have been blessed 
in many friendships with youth, and I have 
had the benefit of others’ experience. On all 
this I ground the statement — shamefacedly 
made by a woman —that, at the same age, 
boys are much more earnest and serious- 
minded than girls, more readily influenced 
for good, more receptive of high sentiment. 
As the librarian of a great institution once 
put it: “ Boys are willing to read something 


besides trash ; they are the ones who take 
all the books from the juvenile department 
that are meant for more than sheer amuse- 
ment ; | am sorry to say that girls rarely 
touch such works ; they demand stories, and 
nothing but stories.” 

So I have found, in writing boys’ books, 
that boys are usually quite willing to receive 
some instruction and some preaching — but 
it must be administered in sugar-coated pills, 
and in the minutest doses ! Of course 
nothing makes them more furious than to 
guess that they have been beguiled into at- 
tending to a sermon where they expected a 
story. But they are generally agreed that 
the story should have a high purpose, should 
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“make for righteousness,’ as Matthew 
Arnold expressed it, if, meanwhile, it has 
plenty of dash and “ go.” 

The historical tale (and my books for 
boys have always been of this sort ) supplies 
the necessary movement and adventure; 
still, it has of nature its own peculiar dan- 
gers to encounter and to overcome, if it would 
succeed. First, it must not be dull, or the 
boy will not be lured to its reading ; it must 
not be sensational, or the parent will not buy 


it. For the like reason—if for no other— ~ 


the moral must be obvious, and yet not too 
glaring. Instruction is to be imparted in the 
most dexterous fashion, and yet the story 
should not serve simply to amuse. Beyond 
these common difficulties, every historical 
detail must be verified, and after one has 
taken infinite pains, the author may be forced 
to submit to off-hand criticisms by hurried 
reviewers who publicly accuse her of inaccu- 
racy, but do not as publicly acknowledge 
their own blunders in making such asser- 
tions. 

A prominent New England writer once 
asserted, in the columns of an influential pe- 
riodical, that there was no authority for my 
statement, made in “The Golden Arrow,” 
that a descendant of Anne Hutchinson was 


carried off by Indians. When I wrote to her 
that I had any number of historians at my 
back in the matter, she replied by a letter 
in which she made the vague general remark 
that many so-called authorities were value- 
less. “ Try Fiske,” she added, as if in advice. 
I do wonder what equipment she supposed 
me to possess! I answered (but my reply 
was not printed, as her attack had been) 
that, on undertaking such a task, | gathered 
together every procurable scrap of history 
relating to the period of which I meant to 
treat ; that I “tried Fiske,” as a matter of 
course, as I “tried” all other chroniclers of 
that time, and that, as it chanced, Fiske — 
and I cited chapter and verse — fully related 
the Hutchinson incident exactly as I had 
given it. No attention whatever was paid to 
this declaration, but one learns to accept that 
sort of treatment. It is all in the day’s 
work, and the work undoubtedly is hard. 
Yet there is reward. It comes from many 
sources, and those most prized by the con- 
scientious author are, perhaps, the charming 
letters and awkward, well-meant speeches of 
youthful literary admirers. When they say, 
as if they meant it, “I think your last book 
was great !” —there is the full recompense. 
Carsxitt, N. Y. Ruth Hall. 





WHEN 


So iar as the contributor to current lit- 
erature is concerned, the “ returned-with- 
thanks” feature of the subject is worn 
threadbare. It may still be of interest to the 
colt, but the pack horse and the war horse 
expect the stripes and the scars as a natural 
sequence of the lives cut out for them. But 
there is one trial to which the most hardened 
literary worker is never quite resigned. If 
his manuscript is returned, it still has a fight- 
ing chance in the market ; if it is lost by 
the publisher — what then ? 


PUBLISHERS LOSE MANUSCRIPTS — WHAT THEN? 


Assume that the writer has no copy of the 
lost manuscript. If he is fairly planted in 
the literary field and his productions have a 
good market value, his chances for reim- 
bursement are brighter than if he is a novice 
or “scout.” If the publishing house has ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the manuscript 
and has no record of having returned it, the 
case is not hopeless for the comparatively 
unknown author, although under such cir- 
cumstances it is not unusual for the pub- 
lisher to send his deep regrets that he has: 
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not been able to locate the manuscript, de- 
spite the most thorough search ; he hopes 
that “no serious inconvenience will be 
caused by the loss,” etc. And there the mat- 
ter usually rests. The writer has expended 
his time and mental strength to no purpose ; 
for it he is not well known, his article has 
no market value until it is accepted. 

Several courses are now open to the 
author. He may meet his loss patiently, 
fearing by a show of indignation to offend 
the publisher, and attempt to reconstruct his 
creation under the stress of his vexation and 
disappointment ; he may get angry and run 
his head against a stone wall (for has he 
any legal redress?) ; or he may retire to 
his literary den in a sulk, and do nothing. If 
he is politic, he puts on a smile for the pub- 
lisher’s benefit, retires to his workshop with 
a wry face, and again takes up the burdens 
of his profession, more than ever convinced 
that there is nothing like it under the sun — 
either in its disappointments or its fascina- 
tions. 

On the very face of the situation the 
author has cause for just indignation, and in 
the privacy of his own mind works himself 
into a double heat when he recalls the cur- 
rent expressions of appreciation used by pub- 
lishers when they safely return submitted 
manuscripts. Here are a few selections at 
random : — 

“We esteem it a favor to be allowed to 
examine manuscripts, whether they prove ac- 
ceptable or not.” 

“We appreciate your courtesy in submit- 
ting the enclosed.” 

“All manuscripts are gladly received.” 

“We wish to thank you for your favor in 
submitting the enclosed manuscript for our 
consideration.” 

“Thanking you for allowing us the privi- 
lege of reading,” etc. 

When the editor sees particular promise in 
the offerings of an unknown writer he often 
sends a personal note, not only giving thanks 
for the “unavailable,” but expressing a de- 
sire to “see more of your work.” Both he 
and the publisher fully realize that the larger 
the collection from which they make their 
selections, the more likely they are to fur- 
nish their readers with something choice for 


all palates, or the particular appetites to 
which they cater. They tell the truth when 
they say that the submitting of manuscripts 
is a favor to them, and although contribu- 
tions are offered by the thousands, if, for any 
reason whatever, one should be lost by the 
house, it is only just that the author should 
receive a recompense based upon his ability 
to restore it. 

Publishers might make it a rule that 
authors should send with each manuscript a 
letter stating the number of words, and re- 
tain a copy of his article, with the under- 
standing that, under these conditions, if a 
manuscript should be lost, the author should 
receive one-half the rates of accepted matter 
(in case it be not available to the house thus 
receiving it), with the privilege of re-sub- 
mission. Some such rule as this would at 
least prevent some publishing houses from 
being notoriously careless. Happily for the 
sanity of the literary craft, they are few in- 
deed, but they exist, and the writer can tes- 
tify to the fact that one house alone, within 
the past nine months, has lost three of his 
manuscripts (one of five thousand words ), 
for which he has no apparent redress. The 
supplementary testimony is to the effect that 
the three manuscripts lost comprised all 
which were submitted ; this house is there- 
fore in the “ notoriously-careless ” class, and 
would probably be bitterly opposed to sub- 
scribing to any rule by which it would be 
held accountable. 

Until there is some material acknowledg- 
ment of the unjust treatment which the great 
majority of authors receive from publishers 
who lose their manuscripts, none of the craft 
should be without a typewriter, and should 
ever neglect the precaution of making a car- 
bon copy of every article submitted for pub- 
lication. The tantalizing effects of the loss 
of a manuscript would then be confined to 
the delays incident to ascertaining the facts 
of the case, the time required to re-copy the 
text (if that be necessary), and the prob- 
ability that the article, when the house fin- 
ally admitted its loss, would have become 
gray-haired and untimely when considered 
from the point of view of current litera- 
ture. H. G. Cutler. 


Curcaco, Ill. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


It may be that the millennium is on the 
way. An advertisement of “new books by 





new authors,” issued by the Neale Publish- 
ing Company, bears the seductive assertion 
that “these books are all issued at the ex- 
pense of the publishers, with a royalty to the 
author which in no instance than 
twenty per cent.” 


is less 


* * a 
Perhaps one of the worst cases of split 
infinitive on record is the famous declaration 
of Governor Yates, of Illinois, “I will not 
hesitate to within twenty-four 
semble.” 


hours as- 


e * 


The suggestive article by Mr. Cutler in 
this number of THe WriTER under the head- 
ing “When Publishers Lose Manuscripts — 
What Then ?” touches on a subject of prac- 
tical interest to all writers. Considering the 
great number of manuscripts submitted to 
editors and publishers, comparatively few 
are lost, but when a manuscript does disap- 
pear unaccountably, the author unquestion- 
ably has a grievance, and it is important to 
know whether he has any legal claim upon 
the editor or not. Some editors expressly 
provide for such contingencies by printing a 
statement that while they will use all proper 
care in handling manuscripts they will not be 
responsible in case of loss. In such cases 
obviously authors submit manuscripts at 
their own risk. Where no reservation of 
this kind is made, editors who have lost a 
manuscript sometimes fall back on the asser- 
tion that unless they have expressly solicited 
the manuscript in question, they are not re- 
sponsible, but Mr. Cutler certainly makes 
out a good case in arguing that all editors 
tacitly solicit contributions, while many do 
so expressly by the wording of their rejec- 
tion forms. Of course, when a manuscript 
is lost, the editor is not always to blame. 
The mails, though reasonably sure, are not 
infallible, and obviously the ordinary risks of 
transmission ought not to be borne by the 
editor alone. Theoretically, each case should 
be judged upon its merits. Practically, edi- 
tors have the control of the matter in their 


‘own hands, and unless an author is willing 


to go to considerable trouble and expense, 
he can get only such redress, in case a manu- 
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Script is. lost, as the editor feels inclined to 
give. 


eo *e 


This raises the question as to what proper 
compensation in such a case would be —in 
other words, what the author’s real loss is. 
Mr. Cutler’s suggestion that publishers 
should pay for a lost manuscript one-half 
the rate for accepted matter, with the privi- 
lege of re-submission, is hardly practical. 
lf an anthor has retained a copy or rough 
draft of the manuscript submitted, his loss 
ohviously is only the cost of typewriting it 
anew, and the editor at most should pay no 
more. Most editors, probably, would be 
willing to make a typewritten copy from a 
rough draft, in case of loss, and would take 
all reasonable precautions not to lose the 
rough draft. It is not an uncommon thing 
for editors to make new typewritten copies 
of manuscripts which by accident have be- 
come injured or defaced while in their pos- 
session, and send them to the author. Of 
course, if the author has no draft or copy 
of his manuscript, his ability to reproduce it 
is the measure of his loss, and then his 
recompense, if there be any, should be in 
proportion to the actual value of the manu- 
script — which in most cases could not easily 
he fixed. 


a *® @ 


The author’s position is made more diffi- 
cult because when manuscripts are lost it is 
generally by editors of the smaller publica- 
tions, which as a rule are not so strong 
financially that they can afford to be gener- 
ous. It is on account of this comparative 
weakness that they find themselves at fault. 
The great magazines have manuscript clerks, 
with nothing else to do but look aiter manu- 
The editor of the small 
publication has to be his own manuscript 
clerk, and frequently his own proofreader, 
makeup man, or even office boy, himself, and 
if in the multiplicity of his duties he fails to 
meet requirements, his shortcomings some- 
times should be looked upon with sympathy. 
At all events, it is generally useless for the 
writer whose manuscript he has lost to try 
to get redress. It is better, under present 
conditions, to insure against serious loss by 


scripts received. 


retaining a copy of every manuscript sub- 
mitted -— which, if an author uses a _ type- 
writer, is a very easy thing to do. 

W. H. H. 


““ NEWSPAPER ENGLISH r EDITED, 





Also you _ spiritually 
and scientifically under- 
stand that God is divine 
love, omnipotent, omni- 
present, infinite, hence it 
is enough for you and I 
to know “that our re- 
deemer liveth and inter- 
cedeth for us.” — Mary 
Baker Eddy. 


Also you - spiritually 
and scientifically under- 
stand that God is divine 
love, omni otent, omni- 
present, infinite, hence it 
is enough for you and me 
to know “that our re- 
deemer liveth ,and inter- 
cedeth for us.’ 





She had not yet lis- 
tened patiently to his 
heart-beats, but only felt 
that her own was_beat- 
ing violently. — George 
Eliot in * Middle- 
march.” 


She had not yet lis- 
tened patiently to his 
heart-beats, but only felt 
that her own heart was 
beating violently. 


The Bible of the future The Bible of the future 
will be a much different will be a very different 
book than it is to-day, in book from what it is to- 
the opinion of Professor day, in the opinion 
Nathaniel Schmidt, o!' i Professor Nathaniel 
Cornell University. — Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
Boston Herald. | versity. 


Less teams sent out by 
firms in the strike. — 
Boston Globe Headline. 


Fewer teams sent out 
by firms in the strike. 


She studied his coun- She studied his coun- 
tenance like an inscrip- tenance like an inscrip- 
tion, and deciphered tion, and deciphered 
each rapt expression that each rapt expression that 
crossed it, and stored crossed it, and stored it 
them in her memory. — in her memory. 

Charles Reade, in “‘ Very 
Hard Cash.” 


Among the posses- Among the ) osses- 
sions of James H. sions of James H. Eckels 
Eckels was an autograph was an autograph letter 
letter from Grover Cleve- from Grover Cleveland, 
land, saying that no ap- saying that no other ap- 
pointment he had ever pointment that he had 
made gave the President ever made gave the 

9 much satisfaction as President so much satis- 
that of Mr. Eckels. — faction as that of Mr. 
Boston Herald. Eckels. 


The good which man- 
kind. always have sought 
and always will. — W. E. 
Gladstone, in the Quar- 
terly Review. 


The good which man- 
kind has sought and al- 
ways will seek. 





MR. HOWELLS ON MR. ALDRICH. 


William D. Howells’s words upon Mr. Ald- 


rich, in his “ Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ance,” have special interest at this time. The 
following passage is from his chapter upon 
“Literary Boston as I Knew It,” in which 
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he pictures the conditions in Boston when he 
began his work on the Atlantic in -1866 : — 

The publishing house which so long em- 
Lodied New England literature was already 
attempting enterprises out of the line of its 
traditions, and one of these had brought Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich from New York a few days 
before I arrived upon the scene. Mr. Ald- 
rich was the editor of Every Saturday when 
I came to be assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. We were of nearly the same age, 
but he had a distinct and distinguished 
priority of reputation, insomuch that in my 
Western remoteness I had always ranged him 
with such elders and betters of mine as 
Holmes and Lowell, and never imagined him 
the blond, slight youth I found him, with 
every imaginable charm of contemporaneity. 
It is no part of the office which I have in- 
tended for these slight and sufficiently wan- 
dering glimpses of the past to show any 
writer in his final place ; and, above all, I do 
not presume to assign any living man his 
rank or station. But I should be false to my 
own grateful sense of beauty in the work of 
this poet if I did not at all times recognize 
his constancy: to an ideal which his name 
stands for. He is known in several kinds, 
but to my thinking he is best in a certain 
nobler kind of poetry ; a serious sort in which 
the thought holds him above the scrupulosi- 
ties of the art he loves and honors so much. 
Sometimes the fle slips in his hold, as the 
jile must and will ; it is but an instrument at 
the best ; but there is no mistouch in the 
hand that lays itself upon the reader’s heart 
with the pulse of the poet’s heart quick and 
true in it. There are sonnets of his, grave, 
and simple, and lofty, which I think of with 
the glow and thrill possible only from very 
beautiful poetry, and which impart such an 
emotion as we can feel only 

“ When a great thought strikes along the brain, 

And flushes all the cheek.” 

When I had the fortune to meet him first, 
I suppose that in the employ of the kindly 
house we were both so eager to serve our 
dignities were about the same ; for if the At- 
lantic Monthly was a somewhat prouder 
affair than an eclectic weekly like Every Sat- 
urday, he was supreme in his place, and I 
was subordinate in mine. The house was 


careful, in the attitude of its senior partner, 
not to distinguish between us, and we were 
not slow to perceive the tact used in manag- 
ing us ; we had our own joke of it ; we com- 
pared notes to find whether we were equally 
used in this thing or that ; and we promptly 
shared the fun of our discovery with Fields 
himself, 





THE BOY OF RIVERMOUTH. 


“T was born at Rivermouth, but before [ 
had a chance to become very well acquainted 
with that pretty New England town my 
parents removed to New Orleans, where my 
father invested his money so securely in the 
banking business that he was never able to 
get any of it out again.” So Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich introduced himself at the beginning 
of his “ Story of a Bad Boy.” 

Of course, the “ Rivermouth” to which he 
alludes is Portsmouth, N. H., where he was 
born in November, 1836 — an old town, once 
the theatre of great events, now settled into 
the quiet and repose of reminiscent senility. 
Lafayette and Louis Philippe, Hancock and 
Washington, these in succession were the 
guests of the city in Colonial days, and gay 
were the streets, thronged with the pride 
and flower of the finest old Colonial society. 

“Commerce drifted into other ports, the 
phantom fleet sailed off one day and never 
came back again. The crazy old warehouses 
are empty ; and barnacles and eelgrass cling 
to the piles of the crumbling wharves, where 
the sunshine lies lovingly, bringing out the 
faint spicy odor that haunts the place — the 
ghost of the old dead West India trade !” 

No wonder that as he drove through the 
quiet old town the boy who was to write 
that paragraph thought it “the prettiest 
place in the world.” The description con- 
tinues: “The streets are iong and wide, 
shaded by gigantic American elms, whose 
drooping branches, interlacing here and 
there, span the avenues with arches graceful 
enough to be the handiwork of fairies. 
Many of the houses have small flower gar- 
dens in front, gay in the season with china 
asters, and are substantially built, with mas- 
sive chimney stacks and -protruding eaves. 
A beautiful river goes rippling by the town, 
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and after turning and twisting among a lot 
of tiny islands, empties itself into the sea.” 

Was n’t it fitting that such a town, the 
home of peace, should have been the scene 
of the peace negotiations after a great war 
a couple of years ago? 

The boy of Rivermouth was sixteen years 
old when one day came the news of his 
father’s death in New Orleans. Harvard 
hopes were relinquished, and Aldrich entered 
the counting house of his uncle, a New York 
merchant. The work was distasteful, but the 
youth persevered at it for three years. He 
began writing prose and verse for news- 
papers and magazines. 

Howells said of him: “ He was always a 
conscientious worker. He expended great 
care in everything he did, and would polish 
and re-polish his verses until they satisfied 
him thoroughly. I believe he takes as much 
pains now as he ever did. Consequently he 
is a rather slow worker. 

“T have always found him a kindly friend 
and a delightful .companion. He is a won- 
derfully fascinating talker, and is not only 
a poet of high merit, but a man with the 
keenest appreciation of humor. His conver- 
sation is always brilliant. I have sometimes 
felt that he is the wittiest man I have ever 
met.” 

From the start the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Aldrich’s career was the working 
together for good of his strength of char- 
acter and “ luck.’”” He had sound sense and 
perseverance ; but many men possessed of 
these qualities have found it a bitter struggle 
to succeed, and many such have failed alto- 
gether. Aldrich had no long, wearing wait 
for appreciation and popularity ; his work 
“went” from the start. 

It is literary gossip that his first short 
story, “Two Bites at a Cherry,” brought 
him $1,000. But, gossip aside, the facts of 
his progressive successes show him as a 
rarely favored wooer of fortune. He never 
had to write for bread in a bare garret. In 
1896 Hon. Henry L. Pierce, a “patron of 
letters,” left to the poet, his intimate friend, 
a bequest of $200,000 and a farm at Ponka- 
pog — familiar to Aldrich’s readers who have 
jogged along with him “ From Ponkapog to 
Pesth.” To each of Aldrich’s two sons 
Pierce left $100,000. During his latter years 





Aldrich spent his winters on Beacon Hill, 
dividing the summer seasons between his 
two country places—the one at Ponkapog 
and one on the seashore at Lynn. 

Not in his stories nor in his essays, but in 
his verses are the sources of Aldrich’s last- 
ing reputation. Coming after what is called 
the “ New England school,” he, with Bayard 
Taylor and Edmund Clarence Stedman, led 
what may be called a “ New York school.” 
Their work was a “ poetry of culture.” Tay- 
lor formed the connecting link, with perhaps 
more of the old than the new. Stedman and 
Aldrich completed the advance. They hoth 
finished their poetical work years ago, and 
both lived to see their work take living, last- 
ing form in our literature. 

The “ society verse ” Aldrich wrote to per- 
fection : compositions bright and clever, with 
quick play of fancy — but ephemeral as the 
moods that called them into being. They are 
showcase ornaments, fragile—the flash of 
the firefly, not the steady gleam of the star. 
To quote a single quatrain, “On Her Blush- 
ing” :— 

Now the red wins upon her cheek, 
Now white wita crimson closes 
In desperate struggle — so to speak, 
A War of Roses. 

A beautiful lyric is the “ Echo Song” — 
and this is a reminder that the severest criti- 
cism of Aldrich is that his echoes sometimes 
give back a hint of the voice of earlier poets. 
“ Piscataqua River” is Bryantesque ; “ Land- 
scape” is one of a group of snapshots of 
nature in her melancholy moods reminiscent 
of Longfellow. Now and then a mannerism 
strongly suggests Tennyson. In the “ Invo- 
cation to Sleep” and elsewhere there are 
Keatsian lines. But isn’t an echo like this 
worth while in itself ? :— 

On still nights 
There is a folding of a world of wings ; 


* * * * * * * 
Rest for innumerable nameless things. 
+ * 7 * * * * 
A drowsy murmur floats into the air, 
Like thistle down. There is no bough but seems 
Weighted with slumber. * * * 
Couched on her leaf, the lily sways and dips ; 
In the green dusk where joyous birds have sung 
Sits Silence with her finger on her lips. 


This is not the place to analyze critically 
Aldrich’s supreme work in his blank verse ; 
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but “ Wyndham Towers” 


and “Judith and 
Holofernes’ 


* are poems that we may proudly 
place with the best in American literature. 
Nance O’Neill’s attempt in 1904 to make the 
“ Judith ” popular on the stage was a failure 
—and it is well that it was so. Tennyson 
wrote fine reading dramas that failed on the 
stage. The “Judith” in its original form is 
a splendid work of art, which withstands the 
test of comparison with Arnold’s “ Sohrab 
and Rustum.” 

During the poet’s illness, on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1907, he received the honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Letters from the Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania. 


» 0 


Of the man and his 
ife work these words were said on that oc- 


— | 


casion :— 

“For half a century his has been a figure 
in the world of letters. As editor of the lead- 
ing literary magazine of the United States, 
as a critic, a poet, and a writer of books, he 
has done a good work in forming a pure lit- 
eraty taste, and his name has become weil- 
nigh a household word wherever the best 
traditions of literature are 
homes.” — New 


preserved in 


American York Sun. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lurah Roberts Bennett, author of the 


story, “In the Wind from His Wings,” in 


the National Magazine for March, is a new-~ 


comer among fiction writers. 
next 


During the 
few months, however, several of her 
stories will be published in some of the lead- 
‘ing magazines. —TWwo years ago she married 
William C. Bennett, of Fitchburg, Mass., who 
also is a writer. 

Florence Martin Eastland, whose story, 
“The Price of Intervention,’ was published 
in the National Magazine for March, lives 
in Rellevue, Wash., and is a member of the 
Writers’ Club of Seattle. ‘ The Price of In- 
tervention” is the second of a series, the 
first of which, “ The Triumph of a Failure,” 
was published in the National Magazine last 


September. Mrs. Eastland has had short 
stories in the Pacific Monthly and other 
publications, and various anecdotes and 


jokes in Lippincott’s, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and a number of newspapers. The 


Bohemian will soon publish her story, “ The 
Enchantment of Pan.” Writing is a side- 
issue with her, adopted to broaden and en- 
liven a quiet existence. She says that the 
care of a home and a family in that servant- 
less land leaves little time for a prolific lit- 
erary output. 


Elizabeth Higgins, the author of the story, 
“The Stranger,” in Appleton’s Magazine for 
March, is a Westerner —born in Western 
Nebraska when it was the frontier, both her 
parents having been born in Illinois, on the 
advance line of civilization. 
her maiden name. 


She writes under 
In private life she is Mrs. 
Sullivan, a widow, and for the last two years 
she has lived with mother in Omaha. 
Previously she had lived more or less in 
nearly every state and territory in the Union, 
and she knows the various phases of Ameri- 
can life, the country and the village people 
intimately, while newspaper and charitable 
work have given her a good insight into the 
lives of the harder laboring folk and the des- 
titute of the big cities. 


her 


She has done com- 
paratively little in a literary way, aside from 
a novel, “ Out of the West,” published more 
than four years ago by Harper & Brothers. 
The book was successful and attracted atten- 
tion. It dealt of the rise and failure of the 
Populist upheaval of the early ’nineties, and 
portrayed the dramatic incidents rather than 
the machinery of politics —the parts which 
would naturally appeal to a woman: but the 
author knew her ground ; she had come of 
three generations of lawyer-politicians, and 
the scenes of the story and its people were 
those of her own childhood. 

Mary White Slater, author of the story, 
“The Reverend Robert North,” in the Cos- 
mopolitan for March, is a young Ohio 
woman, originally from Cincinnati, but living 
her marriage in Ironton, O. This 
story. her first effort in the fictional field, 
was immediately accepted by the Cosmo- 
politan, and its publication brought a host 
of letters — critical, commendatory, and in- 
quiring —from many parts of the country. 
The Cosmopolitan has also accepted Mrs. 
Slater’s second story, and it will appear in a 
midsummer number. Mrs. Slater’s work is 


since 
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of the analytic, psychological order, studying 
phases of character, in which she takes a 
deep interest. 


Emma Lee Walton, whose sketch, “ Her 
Jimmie,” appeared in Smith’s Magazine for 
April, lives in Chicago, although she is a na- 
tive of New Orleans. Her first magazine 
story appeared when she was in the high 
school, and since then — with the exception 
of three years which she spent at Cornell 
University, taking a special course in lan- 
guages—she has written constantly, her 
work having been printed in Munsey’s, the 
Puritan, the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
the Interior, Everybody’s, Smith’s Magazine, 
the Housekeeper, the Red Book, the De- 
signer, the Chicago Evening Post, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and several minor periodicals. 
Smith’s Magazine will shortly publish her 
novelette, “The Red Barn,” for which the 
editor asked after reading her work in other 
magazines. Miss Walton’s hobby is French, 
to which she has: devoted a number of years 
of study. She is an optimist, and her avowed 
purpose is never to write a story which shall 
leave a bad taste in the mouth. 


Elizabeth Lambert Wood, the author of 
“The Village Widow,” in the_ Pacific 
Monthly for March, and of “ The Quest of 
Ruddy Brown,” in Sunset for March, is a 
true Westerner, in birth and in spirit. Fond 
beyond measure of her native state, Oregon, 
she has heen fortunate enough to spend sev- 
eral delightful years in the fascinating atmos- 
phere of New Mexico and Arizona. ‘“ The 
Quest of Ruddy Brown” portrays life in that 
sunny land, while ‘The Village Widow” 
treats of the homely scenes of rural Oregon. 
Two years ago Mrs. Wood won a hundred- 
dollar prize in the Black Cat contest with 
her story of Chinese smuggling on Puget 
Sound, entitled “The Subtle Retreat.” 
Since then she has had stories accepted by 
Little Folks, the Overland Monthly, Sunset, 
and the Pacific Monthly. She has just fin- 
ished putting the last touches to a seventy- 
thousand-word manuscript dealing with the 
exciting times of cattle-rushing on the bor- 
der lands between Arizona and Sonora in 
Mexico. During the past winter she has 


been constructing another long story of 
pioneer life in an out-of-the-way corner of 
that same country during the working of a 
great gold and copper mine. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hedin.— Where is Dr. Sven Hedin? The 
next news from him will be awaited with all 
the more interest because at present we 
know nothing of his whereabouts. 

After his visit to the Tashi Lama in 
Shigatse, he went on down the Sanpo river, 
when he was suddenly confronted by a dele- 
gation irem Lhasa which forbade him to 
travel any further in the direction of that 
city. Thereupon he disappeared from view, 
and we know nothing of him unless there is 
truth in the report of the Allahabad Fioneer 
that he intended to make his way to India 
through the lower Sanpo valley. In this case 
he has doubtless endeavored to circumvent 
Lhasa through the Southern mountains, re- 
turning to the Sanpo further east. 

If the report is true, it is certainly an am- 
bitious and perhaps a dangerous project. 
The Sanpo is the upper part of the Brahma- 
putra. Just before the river reaches India, 
it passes through a mountain stretch of I50 
miles, where no explorer has seen it. Every 
traveler has been prevented from completing 
this last link in the survey of the great river 
by the hostility of the Mishmi tribe, which 
has thus far kept all white men out of its 
long valley. 

The Scottish Geographical Society last 
year petitioned the Indian government to 
send a party to complete the survey of the 
Brahmaputra. No action has yet been 
taken, and it will be another feather in the 
cap of the great explorer if he should be 
able to dispel the mystery which still invests 
a part of the course of one of the famous 
rivers of the world. — New York Sun. 

The London Express says that Dr. Hedin 
has left Shigatse, in Tibet, and is traveling 
in a northwesterly direction for Ladak. This 
is directly contrary to the New York Sun’s 
supposition. 

Muir. — John Muir is said to be groaning 
in spirit because his outdoor investigation of 
the mysteries of nature is about to be cur- 
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tailed for a time. He has lived a lifetime 
under the open sky ; now the time has come 
when he thinks it his duty to gather from 
the great mass of field notes the results of 
his many years of independent investiga- 
tion. 

In 1900, when the steamer of the Harriman 
Alaska expedition arrived in sight of the 
Stikine mountains, John Burroughs from the 
bridge called to Muir on the deck: “John 
Muir, you should have been up here twenty 
minutes ago, enjoying this, instead of sleep- 
ing down there in your bunk in the cabin.” 
“John Burroughs,” called back Muir, “ you 
should have been up here twenty years ago, 
enjoying this, instead of sleeping down there 
in your cabin on the Hudson.” 

The point of Muir’s apt retort is that he 
was just about twenty years ahead of every- 
body else in his chosen fields of investiga- 
tion. Long before the discovery of gold 
made Alaska familiar to Americans, Muir had 
explored its glaciers. Long before the rest 


of the world knew anything about the Sierra 
Nevadas, except through the mining opera- 


tions of the Argonauts and Bret Harte’s 
stories, Muir was living among their peaks 
and studying their geology and their plant 
and forest life. 

Though Muir has written much, it may be 
easily imagined that he finds the work irk- 
sonie. For no white man has ever lived the 
simple life more simply. In the mountains, 
summer and winter, he disdains pack horse, 
tent, blankets, and firearms. For many 
years of the thirty that he has spent in 
studying the Sierras, his camp equipment 
consisted of a tin cup, a packet of tea, a sack 
of bread, and a hand axe. Traveling thus, 
he went where only the goats and birds had 
been before him. 

An investigator like Muir is born, not 
made. When a farmer’s boy in Wisconsin, 
fresh from his native Scotland, his father’s 
strict discipline gave him little time of his 
own in the day. So he got up at one o’clock 
every morning, went to the cellar, where it 
was comparatively warm, and by candle light 
read Shakspere, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
Scott, and studied botany and mathematics. 
lie was a born inventor, and the neighbors 
admired his inventions so much that they 


persuaded him to take them to a state fair 
at Madison. This trip resulted in his enter- 
ing the University of Wisconsin, where he 
worked his way and took a special course 
in chemistry, botany, and mathematics. 

After college he explored alone the Great 
Lakes region, paying special attention to 
botany and geology. Threatened with blind- 
ness, he made up his mind to see as much 
as he could, and started to tramp South, 
slecping in the open air wherever night over- 
took him, and working occasionally to keep 
himself in funds. At Tampa he embarked 
for Cuba, intending ultimately to explore the 
Amazon. After an attack of Cuban fever, 
he sailed for California by way of the 
Isthmus. 

Landing at San Francisco, he walked to 
the Sierras, which he has ever since called 
home, though his wanderings have taken him 
all over the globe. He discovered the Muir 
zlacier in Alaska, one of the greatest in the 
world. He went with the Corwin Arctic ex- 
pedition in search of De Long. He has 
studied the glaciers of Sweden and Norway. 
He has been around the world to study its 
trees, walking hundreds of miles to reach 
forests otherwise inaccessible. 

His work in the Sierras has been valuable. 
Among other things, he proved that the 
Yosemites were formed by glacial erosion, 
and not by a prehistoric cataclysm. He dis- 
covered the principal glaciers, and gave to 
science its first accurate knowledge of the 
Big Trees. He has discovered petrified 
forests in Arizona. He is the father of the 
national impulse for national forests and 
scenic parks. 

Muir’s work has produced extensive addi- 
tions to the knowledge of botany ‘and 
geology. He has also given to the world 
some real nature literature that is both 
scientifically sound and interesting. He has 
lived his own life and gone his own way, in- 
different to material reward. Professorships 
in Eastern colleges he has refused on the 
ground that there are already too many men 
teaching things they have got out of books. 
“What are needed,” he says, “are original 
investigators to write new books.” 

John Muir is certainly an original inves- 
ticator. He has accumulated great stacks 
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of notes. Let us hope that the result will 
be some new books that are worth while! 
— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS.’ 








Origin of “‘ The Hanging of the Crane.”— With 
the new illustrated edition of “The Hanging 
of the Crane” comes the late T. B. Aldrich’s 
explanation of its origin : — 

*Qne morning in the spring of 1867, Mr. 
Longfellow came to the little home in Pinck- 
ney street ( Boston ), where we had set up 
housekeeping in the light of our honeymoon. 
As we lingered a moment at the dining-room 
door, Mr. Longfellow, turning to me, said: 
‘Ah, Mr. Aldrich, your small round table will 
not always be closed. By and by you will 
find new young faces clustering about it ; as 
years go on, leaf after leaf will be added, 
until the time comes when the young guests 
will take flight, one by one, to build nests 
of their own elsewhere. Gradually the long 
table will shrink to a circle again, leaving two 
old people sitting there alone together. 
This is the story of life, the sweet and 
pathetic poem of the fireside. Make an idyl 
of it. I give the idea to you.’ Several 
months afterward I received a note from Mr. 
Longfellow, in which he expressed a desire 
to use this motif in case I had done nothing 
in the matter. The theme was one peculiarly 
adapted to his sympathetic handling, and out 
of it grew ‘The Hanging of the Crane.’” 

Italian Influence on English Literature.— Sid- 
nev Lee has been giving an entertaining lec- 
ture setting forth Italian influence on Eng- 
lish literature. Chaucer, he said, had been 
deeply influenced by Italian authors, but 
Chaucer was an isolated instance, and it was 
not until the sixteenth century that English 
study of Italian writings began to show a 
marked effect. The only sixteenth-century 
writer, he noted, who gave evidence of direct 
acquaintance with Dante’s poem was Sir John 
Harrington, the translator of Ariosto’s “ Or- 
lando Furioso.” Certain resemblances of 
thought and expression between Shakspere 
and Dante were doubtless accidental. For 
Western Europe Petrarch was the creator of 
the sonnet. Poetry in England in the six- 
teenth century might be said to have come 









into existence in the form of imitations of 


Petrarch’s sonnets. Not only the sonnet, but 
satiric poetry, too, owed its influence in Eng- 
land to the influence of Petrarch, and blank 
verse, moreover, the implement of great 
English drama, was also a modern Italian in- 
vention. The use of prose in comedies was 
first introduced in a play translated by Gas- 
coigne from Ariosto. 

Roccaccio first showed Western Europe 
how to write a novel, and many of his tales 
found their way in various forms into Eng- 
iish literature. Outside imaginative litera- 
ture, Machiavelli exerted the deepest influ- 
ence in England, his greatest disciple being 
Bacon. On the whole, Italian influence on 
English literature, as on English life, was 
very beneficial. — New York Tribune. 


~~ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Serect List of Works ReLaTING To TAXATION OF 
INHERITANCES AND OF INCOMES. Compiled under 
the direction of Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. 
86 pp. Paper, 20 cents. Washington : Government 
Printing Office. 1907. 

The latest addition to the valuable series 
of reference monographs issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress is primarily concerned 
with works in the library relating to inherit- 
ance and income taxation in the United 
States. A portion of the list, however, is 
devoted to such forms of taxation in foreign 
countries. The titles of the works on in- 
heritance taxation are given first, and then 
those on income taxation. Next follow a 
list of congressional documents and debates 
relating to direct taxation, and a list of 
treatises on the constitution of the United 
States which give consideration to the tax- 
ing power under the constitution. 


Don’ts ror Everysopy. A handy book of hints and 
helps intended for all classes and conditions of so- 








ciety. Compiled by Frederic Reddale. 95 Pp- 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publis 
ing Company. 1907. 


This new “Don’t” book is in the main 
sensible and practical. It includes “ Don’ts ” 
for authors, letter writers, bachelors, old 
maids, golfers, automobilists, and other 
classes, as well as “ Don’ts” for everyday 
conversation, accenting in pronunciation, so- 
cial behavior, etc. Almost anybody who will 
look it through will learn something from it. 
It is surely worth a quarter. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


In tHe Days of GotpsmitH. By Tudor Jenks. 275 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


1907. 
Lire or HawtnHorne. Fy Frank P. Stearns. _ Illus- 
trated. 462 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Philadelphia : J. 


B. Lippincott Company. 1906. 
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Tue SHort-Story. By Evelyn May Albright, M. A. 
260 pp. Cloth, 90 cents, net. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1907. 

Successrut AvutHorsaip. By Frederic Reddale. 97 
p. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Ogilvie 
ublishing Company. 1907. 

JOURNALISM. > Geor e W. Ochs, publisher of the 

ub! 


Philade'phia ic Ledger. Reprinted from the 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for July, 1906. 20 Paper, 25 
cents. Philadelphia : American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 1906. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ For the convenience of readers Tor Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 





periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Waiter when they write. ] 


THomas Barter ALpRICH. Atlantu 
(38 c.) for May. 

fHe Dawn or THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 
bin. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Grosvé Carpucci. Frank Jewett Mather. 
(38 c.) for May. 

DrLticHts OF THE PertopicaL INDEX. 
tors’ Club, Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

WIictiam SHarp anp “ Frona Macteop.” With 
portrait. Ernest Rhys. Century (38 c.) for May. 

LITERATURE as A Business. William Dean How- 
ells. Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine (38 c. ) 
for May. 

Ine Former Haeit oF ANONYMITY IN MAGAZINES. 
Editor’s Study, Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for May. 

Ernest Renan 1n His Youtn.—I. _ Iilustrated. 
Alys Hallard. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for May. 

Henry James—“In His Own Country” —lI. 
With frontispiece portrait. H. G. Dwight. Putnam's 
Monthly ( 28 c.) for May. 

Quack JouRNALISM. En. Ge 
Menthly (28 c.) for May. 

LITERATURE AND STATESMANSHTIP. Illustrated. Ed- 
ward Everett. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for May. 

Tre DecapENCE OF THE ENGLISH LawevaGe. Her- 
bert Paul. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for May. 

Tue New Scuoot oF Histoxians. John Spencer 
Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for May. 
Herbert W. 


Bliss Perry. 
John Cor- 
Atlantic 


Contribu- 


Harris. Putnam's 


Bassett. 

PRESENT-Day TENDENCIES IN FICTION. 
Horwill. Forum (53 ¢.) for April-June. 

Recent Trieutes TO Loncretiow. Professor W. 
P. Trent. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 

Tre Feticn or Form anp Sone Recent NOVELS. 
Frederic T. Cooper. Bookmen (28 c.) for May. 

True Amertcan YELLOw Press. Charles Whibley. 
Bookman ( 2 c.) for May. 

Tuomas BarLey ALDRICH. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for May. 

Tuomas Battey ALDRICH. 
Reader for May. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 


Gilbert Donaldson. 


Thaddeus Horton. 


Mark [warn anpd His Dover. Raftaele Simboli. 
Ledies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for May. 

THe Most Mopest AuTHOR IN AMERICA. Mrs. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for 
May. 

fur Evoitution oF a Dramatist. 
Theatre (28 c.) for May. 

How to Write a Comic Opera. 
Bohemian for May. 
A Lirerary 
Moody ). 
for May. 

Tue Man Wuo Was Atways a Boy (Henry D. 
Thoreav ). With photographs. Gilbert P. Coleman. 
St. Nicholas ( 28 c.) for May. 

JEREMIAH CuRTIN, AMERICAN ScHOLAR. With por- 
trait. American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) 
for March. 

Tue NewspaPer’s CONTEMPT FOR THE PuBLIC. 
Interview with the City Editor by a City Editor. 
World To-Day (18 c.) for March. 

Ine Artist InN Frank Norris. Jilustrated. Deni- 
son Hailey Clift. Pacific Monthly (13 ¢.) for March. 

Facttirry AND FeEticity IN WESTERN LETTERS. 
Porter Garnett. Pacific Monthly (13 c.) for March. 

Jack Lonpon — His Retation to Literary Art. 
Porter Garnett. Pacific Monthly (13 c.) for March. 

Direct Quotations. Henry Lincoln Clapp. Edu- 
cation (38 c.) for March. 

Homes or Loncrettow. Illustrated. Mary H. 
Northend. National Magazine (13 ¢c. ) for March. 

Goon EyesicHr 1n Reration to Goop HEattsH. 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick. World’s Work (28 c.) for 
March. S 

Errors IN SPEAKING AND Writinc. Mrs. Frank 
Learned. Ladies’ World (13 ¢c.) for March. 

Mr. Jconn BurrouGus AND Fake Natura History. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for March 23. 

Tue COMMERCIALIZATION OF LitEeRATURE. “ A, A, 
A.” The Author (London ) (18 c. ) for April. 

A Giance at Worpswortn’s Reapinc.—-II. Lane 
Cooper. Modern Language Notes (38 c.) for April. 

Browntne’s Dramas.—II. Caroline L. Sparrow. 
Modern Language Notes (28 c.) for April. 

EmeRSON THE ANARCHIST. Bolton Hall. 
(28 c.) for April. 

Tuer COMPANIONABLE 
Circle (18 c.) for April. 

Trivecers’ Enciisu. Professor George P. Baker. 
Education (38 c.) for April. 

Mark Twatn’s Avtoprocrapny.— XV. and XVI 
North Review (28 c. each) for April 5 
and 19. 

Fiona Macrteop anpd HER 
Suarp. Catharine A. Janvier. 
(28 c.) for April 5. 

Hemor: Its KINSFOLK AND 
Chauncey PB. Brewster. North 
(28 c.) for Apri! 5. 

THomas Bartey Apricn, 1836-1907. With portrait. 
Henry Mills Alden. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for 
April 6. 

Tue BIcenTeNARY OF FIELDING. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 20. 


Ada Patterson. 
Everett Graham, 


PLAYWRIGHT 
With portrait. 


(William Vaughn 
Smith’s Magazine (18 c. ) 


Arena 


Book. James Buckham. 


American 


CREATOR, WILLIAM 
North American Review 


ACQUAINTANCE. 
American Review 


C. H. Gaines. 
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Epwarp Everett Hate: a Practicat IpeAtist. 
With cover portrait. Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Outlook (13 ¢.) for April 6. 

Dr. Hotmes in Perspective. H. W. Boynton. 
New York Times Saturday Review for April 6. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SwinpuRNE. The scptuagenary 
of the poet who published “The Queen Mother and 
Rosamund ”’ forty-six years ago. New York Times 
Saturday Review for April 6. 

Tue Bicenrenary oF Henry Frerpinc. New York 
Times Saturday Review for April 20. 

Tue Career oF Epwin L. Gopxin. Edward Cary. 
New York Times Saturday Review for April 20. 

fur Hymns oF tHE LonGrettows. Rev. James H. 
Ross. Keprinted from the Cambridge Chronicle in the 
Christian Register (8 c.) for April 18. 

Davip GraHas Puitiips. With portrait. Saturday 
Evening Post (8 c.) for April 27. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


F. Marion Crawford has returned to New 
York for the first time in two years, and 
will stay in the United States about two 
months. Mr. Crawford will soon publish a 
book dealing with the life of Beatrice Cenci, 
heroine of the celebrated Italian tragedy of 
the sixteenth century. 

Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel”) is 
recovering from an attack of the grippe, with 
which he was confined to his bed on his 
eighty-ffth birthday, April 19, in his home at 
I-dgewood, near New Haven. 

Jack London’s sailboat, the Snark, started 
April 23 for Honolulu, the first port on a 
six-years’ cruise around the world. The 
vessel is forty-five feet long, ketch-rigged, 
and its occupants, besides London and his 
wife, are Herbert S. Stoltz, a Stanford 
graduate and athlete ; Roscoe Fames, cap- 
tain ; Martin Johnson, cook ; and Hileshisa 
Tochigi, cabin boy. 








Richard Harding Davis has returned to 
London from the Congo. 


John Burroughs, who spent several weeks 
at Atlantic City recuperating after a general 
breakdown, has returned to Florida, to con- 
tinue his researches. 


Work is about to begin on Mark Twain’s 
new country house at Redding, Conn., where 
he has roo acres in a picturesque spot known 
locally as “the glen.” A park running down 
to the Saugatuck river has been planned, and 
the house, a concrete structure with a stucco 
exterior, will be quite imposing. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who has been 
living for some time in Munich, expects to 
go to England soon and to make her home 
there for a while, either taking an apartment 
in London or a house in some attractive vil- 
lage, like St. Albans. 


Barry Pain, the author of many short 
stories, will soon publish a little book for 
beginners, in which he has endeavored to lay 
down general principles, as well as to give 
advice upon matters of detail, in the art of 
writing fiction. 

Professor Walter Raleigh’s new study oi 
the life of Shakspere has been added to the 
English Men of Letters Series. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, who has just 
been appointed to the Smith professorship 
at Harvard, which has been vacant since the 
death of Lowell, is writing a volume on “ The 
Novel” for the Types of English Literature 
Series. 

Joaquin Miller’s autobiography is being 
printed serially in a number of newspapers — 
in the Boston Transcript on Saturdays and in 
the New York Sun on Sundays. 


M. Fdouard Maynial, whose “La vie et 
oeuvre de Guy de Maupassant ” is the latest 
study of an ill-starred genius, has something 
to say about de Maupassant’s earnings 
twenty years ago, when he was a “big 
seller” in Paris. For his novels, it appears, 
he was paid at the average rate of about 
three cents a word for serial rights, and his 
income from his pen was from 28,000 to 
35,000 francs. 


Edmond Lepelletier is about to publish in 
Paris his “Paul Verlaine: sa vie, son 
oeuvre.” He was Verlaine’s intimate, and 
to him the poet left his papers for bio- 
graphical use. Now Lepelletier offers the 
true story of Verlaine’s life, which has been 
in many ways falsely reported. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. will publish a se- 
ries of illustrated “‘ cameos of literature,” be- 
ginning with two volumes on Richard Wag- 
ner as a poet, and Maxim Gorky. The series 
is to he edited by George Brandes. 


Francis Griffith is to publish a Concor- 
dance, containing a complete list of characters 
and places in Charles Dickens’s works. 
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Mrs. William Allingham is editing a biog- 
raphy of her husband, the late poet and one- 
time editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


A new series of American biographies 
under the general editorship of Professor 
W. P. Trent will include “ Poets,” by Curtis 
Hidden Page, and “ Novelists,” by John 
Erskine. 

W. M. Rossetti is about to publish another 
book made out of the papers of his family. 
This time it is the “Letters of Christina 
Rossetti.” 


The new “ Life of Isabella Bird,” by Anna 
M. Stoddard, brings out many interesting de- 
tails concerning this remarkable writer and 
traveler. All her life Miss Bird suffered 
from a physical malady which was enough to 
make her a permanent invalid, yet she en- 
dured hardships of travel which were beyond 
the power of the strongest men. 


The opening chapter of Dr. Appleton Mor- 
gan’s autobiography, in New  Shakes- 
peareana, presents some curious features 
tending to show that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was the actual originator of all the anti- 
Shaksperian theories. 


Winston Churchill receives a royalty of 
thirty cents a volume, and already his re- 
ceipts from “Coniston” are said to have 
been $150,000. 


The People’s Magazine (New York) is 
offering prizes for letters of criticism and 
suggestion concerning the magazine. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the 
University of Chicago, is chairman of a com- 
mittee which will award $1,950 in prizes in 
1908 for essays on economic subjects. The 
prizes will be awarded in two classes: In 
the first class, a first prize of $1,000 and a 
second prize of $500 for the best treatise by 
a graduate of an American college since 
1896 ; in the second class, a first prize of 
$300 and a second prize of $150 for the best 
essay by an undergraduate in an American 
college. The larger prizes may be awarded 
to undergraduates if the work of any under- 
graduate seems to be worthiest; but the 
lesser prizes cannot be awarded in the first 
class. -Particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Professor Laughlin. 


Burges Johnson is now managing editor 
of the Outing Magazine. 

Government : a Magazine of Applied Poli- 
tics, is a new monthly published by the Gov- 
ernment Publishing Company of Boston. 


Mr. Munsey has started still another maga- 
zine, called the Ocean, and devoted “to the 
travels of the sea, the tales of privation and 
suffering and slavery ; of mutiny, and ship- 
wreck, and savagery, and cannibalism, and 
combat, and courage ; these, with ten thou- 
sand other phases of life and death and 
struggle, which have furnished a matchless 
muititude of stories to stir the blood and 
kindle the fancy.” 

The London Academy has again been sold. 
Sir George Newnes, who got it from John 
Morgan Richards, Mrs. Craigie’s father, has 
turned it over to Sir Edward Tennant. Lord 
Alfred Douglas, a son of the late Marquis of 
Queensbury, is to be the editor. 


Arms and the Man is the new name of 
Shooting & Fishing, published at 299 Broad- 
way, New York. 

One of the features of the Strand Maga- 
zine for May is “ One Hundred Photographs 
of Dickensland,” giving actual scenes made 
famous by the great novelist. The colored 
section contains seven gems of art by Land- 
seer, Firth, Alma Tadema, and others, beau- 
tifully printed. 

Between December 1 and March 5 Collier’s 
Weekly bought just eleven short stories. 


Mrs. Ida Eckert-Lawrence’s next book will 
contain the odes that she wrote for the 
launching of the battleship Ohio and for the 
St. Louis exposition opening, together with 
about sixty short poems. 

James Gillet, at one time Bret Harte’s 
mining partner and the original of “ Truthful 
James,” has just died at Sonora, Calif. 

William Henry Drummond died at Cobalt, 
Ont., April 6, aged fifty-three. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 7, aged eighty-four. 

James Davis (“Owen Hall”) died in 
London April 10, aged fifty-four. 

Andre Theuriet died in Paris April 23, aged 
seventy-four. 





